MOSCOW   IN   THE   MAKING
consider the British civil service under a democratic party
system.1 In the early days, the civil service supported the
party in power and went in and out of office with the
government. In England this "spoils'* system is discredited
and has been abolished. The civil servant to-day, both
national and local, is a whole-time expert in the permanent
service of the government who must render his services
impartially and with equal zeal to either party. The result
is, as we know, that the British civil servant is a man of the
highest qualities of ability and integrity, but that his zeal
must be reserved for the efficient service of whatever party
may for the time being be in power rather than for the main
objects of policy. It may fairly be said that he has every
virtue except enterprise and initiative; the successful official
is usually the man who plays for safety. Men of vision
and driving force are (with a few outstanding exceptions)
not likely to be either welcome or happy in the civil
service.
In Moscow the position is totally different: the policy of
the one and only party at any given time is clear and definite.
So far from the civil servants keeping out of politics, just
the opposite is expected of them. They must be enthusiastic
and whole-hearted supporters of the political aims of
the party. The effective governing organ of Moscow, the
presidium, consists at present entirely of party members; of
the elected members of the plenum, nearly half are not party
members, and may therefore be taken to be less politically
interested than the party members who constitute the
presidium.
It should be pointed out that while this is true at any
given time, the policy of the party may change, and in fact
does change. When it changes, things may be unpleasant
for the people who are carrying out the previous policy: for
example, the pedologists2 would hardly be likely to maintain
their enthusiasm undimmed. Time alone will show how far
this difficulty is likely to be serious; it must depend on the
wisdom and consistency of the leaders.
While our civil service tradition is good and has admirable
results where the task is a regulative one, the result is by
no means so satisfactory when it comes to constructive work.
1 See The British Cwil Servant, edited by W. A. Robson.   (Allen & Unwin.)
1 See p. 129.